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Delivered by T. Hantury Crawrorp, Esq. at Get- 
tysburg, Pa 
[Continued from page 306.] 

I trust there are many present who are stran- 
gers to Masonry, and yet are not its enemies ; treat 
the order justly—extend to her sons the same kind 
mood in which you look upon all men besides—al- 
low a fair exterior to impress you favorably, and 
make so much as you do know, an index to that 
of which you are ignorant—judge of us by these or 
similar rules, without affection or hatred, and if 
we afford you reasonable ground for censure, we 
must say your judgment is a righteous condemna- 
tion. Allow me to hope that this place sacred to 
holy things ; that an entrance into this house, de- 
voted to the promotion and growth of whatever can 
best recommend man to his God, will dissipate 
whatsoever of unkindness may have been hereto- 
fore dealed to us—that it has determined the hearts 
and minds of those who have been unjust to us, to 
be so no longer, and that it will dispose all to join 


in the exercise of that forbearance, and kindness, |, 


and charity and love, in which Christianity and 
Masonry alike rejoice. 

In looking at this institution, we are wonder, 
might [ not say, awe-stricken by the consideration, 
that wh le ail else earthly has fallen—while man 
and the associations which he had cemented—the 
obelisks, statues and monuments by which he would 
have perpetuated his fame— the marble which he 
had polished, and by which he hoped to reflect the 
splendor of his achievements to time not yet run— 
the chains by which he would have bound nations 
together, that they might serve asa proud memento 
of his conquests, and of his genius for government— 
while the very language, by which he made his 
wants and desires, his hatreds and loves known : 
wh le all these have been so changed and altered, 
and broken up and scattered, that the fragments 
can never be gathered and again united, but have 
attached themselves to other and different objects, 
so that the identity is wholly lost, the order of 
Freemasonry exists in pristine purity, unadultera- 
ted and unallayed : exhibiting in its individuality, 
decisive evidence, that an institution, which has 
passed through times of peace and of war—of per- 
secution and of tyranny—of bigotry and of intoler- 
ance——>f despotism and revolution—-and in fine, 
has run the whole circle of human society, and 
geen it in all its stages and in all its phases, and 
yet remains unchanged and uncorrupted, must be 
founded on immutable principles. Like the Nile, 
its head is lost in the length of its course; the ac- 
counts however received heretofore, with increduli- 
ty, of the course of the former, may be realized, 
ora different and well-founded relation given of 
it; while the origin of Masonry shall never be 
known, except to the initiated, « till it is morn in 
the grave.” Its antiquity is to be learned only, as 
is its sublime morality, by an acquaintance with its 
mysteries. The secrecy in which Freemasonry 


shrouds herself prevents her beauties from being 
seen—those only for whom the vail is raised, can 
behold the institution in all its age and its youth, 
its staidness and freshness and vigor—can know 
that it is to be venerated because that it is an- 
cient—respected because it is wise, beloved be- 


|cause it is good and mild and affectionate, and 
obeyed because of ihe morality of its mandates, 


| I would recommend it to persons in whose wel- 
fare I feel an interest, to become Masons if the 
| privilege of doing so shall be accorded to them,— 
|Why ? Because a lodge is a safe, a perfectly safe 
and advantageous place of resort after the business 
and fatigues of tue day, where the morals may be 
purified, the affections resined and concentrated, 
and the rills of benevolence collected into a stream 
of size and strength sufficient to fertilize the coun- 
try through which it flows. How different the 
employment of those who seek their gratification in 
places of public resort and amusement, where the 
, noblest sensations of ihe heart are not nurtared and 
enlarged, but stifled—where habits become invete- 
‘rate, and temporary joys are followed by regret, 
‘reiteration and disqualification for the incumbent 
duties of life. it is however alleged, that many 
'members of the fraternity are not worthy associ- 
ates ; there may be, and doubtless there are, some 
‘© who remember not the brotherly covenant, * but 
in no association is there so great a likelihood of 
being joined to unblemished reputation anc pure 
morals, for in no other are so great pains taken to 
exclude the unworthy ; besides, what company can 
you enter, in which you will not find gradations of 
worth, and in some, deep shades of worthlessness. 
Here you are certain of finding many brethren dili- 
gently engaged at their work, and of seeing, and 
hearing and knowing, that much good good is pro- 
jected and executed, Here you are taught “to 
square your actions by the square of virtue, and to 
limit your desires in every station, so that rising to 
eminence by merit, you may live respected and die 
regretted.” Here you are taught to feel for 
another’s woe, and to apply a styptick to his wounds. 
This institution interests us in the duties and en- 
gagements of humanity ; produces an affectionate 
concern for the welfare of all around us ; and rais- 
ing us superior to every selfish view or party pre- 
judice, fills the heart with unlimited good will to 
mankind.”’+ Masonic charity resembles the far- 
famed Cretan hospitality, that set apart in the pub- 
lic halls rooms for the accommodation of strangers, 
and that at the public tables always covered their 
plates with whatever was tost delicate and invit- 
ing, while those of the King and his subjects re- 
mained empty until the courtesy was rendered.t{ 
Friendships are formed, and affections warmed, 
and hearts melted, not by a participation of favors, 
not by a community of interests, nor by the win- 
ning of every day intercourse, but by the soft and 
plastic hand and the joy-beaming countenance of 
the genius of universal benevolence, making visits 
loaded with the wealth of untold kindnesses, and 
diffusing comfort and gladness among those unac- 
quainted with them, and ejecting sorrow and grief 
from bosoms they had long tenanted, through the 
medium of a common language, the understanding 
of which requires no interpreter, other than that 
flow of feeling which instantly makes a channel 
from heart to heart. To those who wear not the 
livery of Masonry, her treasury is also open—her 
arms embrace the world, and to know that pain 
and disease and distress exist, which they can alle- 


*Amose.l.v.9. Harris’ dise, Pott. ant. 413. 


| viate or remove, is among Masons a command to 
relieve, not by the furnishing alone of means to sus- 
tain animal nature, but by the appropriation also of 
choice viands from the pantry of the head and tbe 
heart, by which spirits broken may be healed—a 
mind sorrowing and feeding on the poison of its 
melancholy, may be stimulated and aroused, and a 
conscience, disquieted and alarmed, may be sooth- 
ed and comforted. ‘The stage, on which we are, 
and * yet a little while” shall continue to be ac- 
tors, is filled with incidents to be deplored. Pov- 
erty wields his sceptre over numerous subjecto— 
disease cannot count his victims—misfortunes crush 
many—indiscretion prostrate others, and immorali- 
,tres destroy. None can boasi an exemption from 
the common lot of humanity ; ail feel that they are 
ihe progeny of fallen man, and bear upon their ¢x- 
ternal circumstances, or, more wretchedly unfortu- 
nate, upon their own minds and consciences with- 
in, the sad impress of God’s anger _{s this wither- 
‘ng and desolating tempest of life’s misery to be 
poured upon us in unmitigated severity ? Is the 
storm to rage and beat upon us, and shell we seck 
no shelter, or will we refuse to provide one for 
those, whose misfortune, or improvidence, or, if you 
will, whose immorality, has left them without one ? 
[ trust not. Many are the conventions, many the 
associitions and contributions made, by which it is 
sought to lay the rough paths of peevish nature even. 
But on this wide globe’s waste, changeful and fiiful 
as it is, yet in naught so varied as in human misery, 
whose progress the humane and benevolent are con- 
stantly and actively endeavoring to arrest, I know 
no earthly spots so verdant—no soils so generous— 
none in which the refined sensibilities so speedily 
quicken, and none that yield so abundant a crop of 
the most elevated and rational enjoyment to the 

sewers, and of relief and comfort and joy and hap- 

piness to the reapers, as the fields which Masons 
cultivate. Within the walls of a Lodge also, the 
practice of virtue is inculeated as the surest means 
of happiness. ‘There a morality pure and unmix- 
ed is taught, and there it is often learned. ‘ You 
agree to be a good man and true, and strictly to 
obey the moral law,” is a Masonic interregatory 

and aflirmation, answered by all Masons who have 
reached a certain point. Principles more excel- 
lent —precepts better calculated to improve the 

world’s moral condition, never were urged upon 

the consideration and adoption of men, Those 

who do not conform their practice to them, merit 

not the name of Craftsmen—they loiter in the ves- 

tibule of the temple, when they should be worship- 

ping at the sanctuary’s inmost shrine.* As it has 

been eloquently and truly said, Christianity is the 

school of immortality, so may it be affirmed, that 

Masonry is the school of morality : a morality as 
uniform as the movements of the earth in her orbit, 
and as unbending as the oak she nourishes ; and 

not the morality of the world, admired because of 
its beauty and graceful proportions, and fitness for 

temporal felicity : which is observed for its conve- 

nience and adaptation to the advancement of inter- 
ested views, Of the incuication and propagation 

of such a moral code, we have heen said to be 

guilty by our enemies. ‘The charge is unfounded. 


* Mascnic Casket. 
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_ ing, we could refer you to many of the leading and'|countrymen. Science and the arts are abroad in 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Vou 


‘¢ It is a faithful saying, and it is our duty to affirm, 
constantly, that they who believe in God be careful 
to maintain good works. We are to teach the 
strictest and purest morality, as a cordial compli- 
ance with his will ; as the proper fruit of Christian 
faith.’* Masonry is the handmaid of religion— 
* built upon and venerating the Holy Scriptures,” 
and aiding to an unknown, but certainly toa great 
extent, the march of Evangelism. It is altogether 
probable that it is, or will be the pioneer of the’ 
sacred cause in the solitary places, and an agent 
of Providence to set the house in order before the 
guest arrives,  Allits plans are pacific. It co- 
operates with our blessed religion in regulating the 
tempers, restraining the passions, sweetening the 
dispositions, and harmonizing the discordant inte- | 


rests of men ; breathes a spirit of universal love and || or example ? Will you receive from Spain, dis-. 


benevolence ; adds one thread more to the silken 
cord of evangelical charity which binds man to 
man ; and seeks to intwine the cardinal virtues| 
and the christian graces in the web of the affec-| 


tions and the drapery of the conduct.”+ And yet, 
strange to say! among the most devoted and, | 
believe, sincere followers of the Lamb, are we) 
forced to reckon some of our most determined ene- 
mies : honest, we must suppose them, in their op-_ 
position—their public professions before the Om- 
nipotent’s throne, and in his dwellings ; their lives, 
and the sacred calling of some of them, forbid any , 
other opinion. ‘The candor and good will which 
we bear towards all men, induce us to overlook and. 
forgive the severity that has been meted to us, and 
to regret that those, whom we would most willingly. 


esteem friends, and upon whom kindred views and | Degraded is thy population, uncultivated thy soil, 
kindred feelings would seem to give us some claim, | ynenjoyed thy climate, inefficient and restless thy 
retire at our approach, and treat our advances with | armies, imbecite and corrupt and tyrannical thy| 


unmerited contumely and disdain. If such men. 
would disabuse their mizds of prejudice, and would 
think and speak of things pertaining to Masonry 
as they appear, and not as they imagine them, ad-_ 
ditional reasons might exist for believing that they . 
had imb’bed somewhat of our common Master’s 

spirit, and felt and practised the charify he preach- | 
ed. In the mean time, a witness or two shall be. 
adduced in our favor—* If it were an immoral or 

antichristian association, how happens it, (said the 
Rev'd. Mr. Harris,) that so many of the Clergy are. 
not only members, but zealously attached to it, not | 
only its apologists, but its patrons? For myself, 1} 
declare that sach is my reverence for Christianity, 

and my devotedness to its cause, that did I believe 

Freemasonry, as it is known and cultivated among | 
us, and as [have been acquainted with it, had a} 
tendency to weaken or destroy the faith of the | 
Gospel, I would openly and immediately renounce | 
the order, and spurn with indignation its badges 

and its bonds + “TI have had the honor, (said, 
the Rev. Charles Brockwell,) of being a member 
of this ancieat and honorable society many years, 

have sustained many of its offices, and can, and do. 
aver in this sacred place, and before the Grand 
Architect of the World, that I never could observe | 
aught therein, but what was justifiable and com-| 
mendable according to the strictest rules of society; | 
this being founded upon the precepts of the gospel, | 
the doing the will of God, and the subduing the | 
passions, and highly conducing to every sacred and | 
social virtue.*§ If any other testimony were want- 


most respectable clergymen in the United States— 
to others, whose lives of piety and virtue are the 
strongest evidence of a firm and unwavering faith. 
and who have been and are the avowed and zeal. 
ous friends of this most ancient order—to books 
containing the principles and precepts by which 
her adherents do, or ought to govern themselves,— 
Taking counsel of the enemies of the best interes s | 


hundred years ago, nations obeyed the sceptre of 


jamid the victory shouts of thy sons, who had de- 


of the human race ; following the example of the| 
governors of Continental Europe, who. put checks) 
upon the progress of education, who discountenance | 
religious liberty, and who have united for the! 
avowed purpose of preventing the establishment of ' 
rational civil liberty, and of extinguishing the 
smallest spark of freedom, which the grinding of 
oppression may strike out—our enemies accuse us 
of prostituting the secrecy and privileges of our, 
order to political purposes. It is not so: and we 
appeal to the history of all time for the truth with! 
which we repel the charge ; if it is well founded, 
you cannot fail to produce your testimony, for Ma- 
sonic principles and practice have obiquity. Will. 
you look to countries, that have reverted to the, 
darkness of the thirteenth century, for instruction | 


tressed and oppressed, prostrated and trampled 
upon as she is, your impressions of our society ?' 
How are the mighty faller Spain, possessed | 


how feeble and unhealthy is thy population ! ‘Three | 
thy Charles, and the imperial crown of Germany 


rested on his temples —thy banner stretched proud-_ 
ly over the walls of Pavia, and floated in the air, 


stroyed a French army, and captured the first 
Francis! Thy arms were successful; and thy 
people, if not free, at least brave, and manly, and 
generous ; and entitled, if not to our affections, 
certainly to our respect : now 


None so poor to do thee reverence.”’ 


rulers and unhappy thy ruled ! 


* Bishop Griswold’s remarks on foreign virtue. 


In the bosom of his chosen retirement, beneath 
the shadows that his hand had planted, the Hero 
of Vernon reposes in the silent majesty of his glory ! 
the sod presses lightly on his bosom, for it is hal- 
lowed with the tears of a nation, and consecrated by 


| the footsteps of his illustrious co-patriots ; his’ sim- 


ple tomb is a shrine to which Columbia shall lead 
her future sons for examples of virtue, patriotism 
and glory ! 

*« “weet sleep the brave! in solemn chant shall sound, 

Celestial ve~pers o’er his sacred ground ; 

Long ages hence, in pious twilight seen, 

Shall choirs of seraphs sanctify the green — 

At curfew hour shall fondly hover there, 

Anc charm with the sweetest dirge the list’ning air.’ 

The traveller may pause with awe and admira- 
tion amid the splendid vestiges of Grecian antiqui- 
ty, for he feels that he is in the birth-place of sci- 
ence, in the home of the muses. ‘The spirit of en- 
thusiasm breathes around him, and, as by a mystic 


| of the most salubrious clime, and the richest sod, he connects the mythelagy: of 
ime, e riche 


Homer, with the temples and shrines that surround 
him ; ages have rolled over them—the touch of 
time hath consecrated them as objects of classical 
interest—=but their glory is departed ! Our coun- 
try boasts no attractions for the eye of the Anti- 
quarian—few subjects for the speculations of the 
Chronoligist ; for our monuments are recent— 
they are among us and around us—but they are 
not in ruins—for our glory is with us !—What are 
our seminaries of learning ? our Halls of jurispru- 
dence ? our temples of religion ? our extensive 
and thriving Manufactories ?—What are these, but 
evidences of our moral and political advancement 
in all that constitutes our worth as individuals, and 
our character asa nation ? 

What are our conquests in the field and our 
triumphs upon the ocean, but proofs of our courage, 
magnanimity and enterprize ? Charlestown may 


t Harris’ dise 45. t Harris’ dise. 185. 
§ Sermon before the Grand Lodge at Bostun, 1750, 
page 16. 


[ be concluded in our nezt.] 


From the Lyceum. 
MONUMENTS. 
Where are our monuments ? where our memo-| 


rals of National Glory ? our tributes to departed 
worth ?—'Ihese questions have been urged by the) 
eloquent and the patriotic, in favor of erecting | 


Monuments, and ‘Temples, and Statues, to perpet— 


uate the names and the deeds of our illustrious fa-_ 


thers. Sons and daughters of America ! look forth || 


lift her storied column to the Heavens ! but the 
memory of her Heroes will survive, when the 
marble shall have crumbled into dust—will be as 
lasting, as our gratitude for their services. 

Among the many institutions honourable to our 
country, are its free schools ; these liberal chan- 
nels of learning are highly beneficial to every class 
of society, as they enable youth of either sex to cb- 
tain such educations as shall fit them to fill stations 
of future usefulness. ‘The strongest proof of na- 
tional refinement is the consideration shewn for fe- 
male improvement, when the brother and sister are 
permitted to walk hand and hand in the paths of 
education——ivhen woman is allowed to participate 


apon your free and happy country—mark the pro- || in the prerogatives of man—so far as shall fit her 
gress and the effects of her moral, political and || to become not only his partner in the hall of pleas- 


social institutions, and say—can the proudest mon- | 
ument of creative art, or the most polished labors of | 
a foreign chisel, add to our importance as a repub-'| 
lican nation,or to our glory as an independent people, || 

The colossal superstructare of American fre=-!| 
dom, is a “monument” in our land less perisha-' 
ble than the storm beaten pyramids of Egypt—its | 
base is upon the rock of the Pilgrims—and its” 
apex isin the Heavens! our fatliers sacrificed at’ 
its altar-=their names are emblazoned on its pil- 
lars—and their deeds are recorded in its archives ! | 
He who achieved for us those conquests that have’ 
made us a nation, needs not the effort of transat- 
lantic genius, to bid him live in the hearts of his. 


our land ! View the specimens that are daily accu-. 
mulating from the press, the pencil and the chisel ;/ 
their ratio isin proportion to our political advance- 
ment—and the principles of our government de- 
mand for them an equal support. These flowers 
of native genius, if cheered by the same beams, 
and nurtured with the same care, would soon 
rival the proudest exotic which exists only in the 


/ sun of patronage. 


ure, or at the domestic fire side, but the intelligent 
companion of his studies, and the instructress of 
his children. 

The first years of our existence are naturally un- 
der the guidance and direction of woman; how 
important then, that she should be qualified for the 
responsible task of forming characters for society, 
and beings for eternity! how necessary that she 
should combine all those virtues, and energies, that 
we would transmit to posterity, and which are the 
result of early improvement. 

The cultivation of the female mind may be 
traced in all the walks of social life ; it is mani- 
fest in the observances of decorum and morality, 
it is equally obvious in the domestic circle, and in 
the sphere of fashion. ‘The pride of an Ameri- 
can nation is the early intelligence of her offspring ; 
she nourishes each expanding germ of talent with 
unremitting solicitude, and when asked to display 
the splendors of her toilet—like the illustrious 
mother of the Gracchi, she presents her sons’ and 
daughters to society and exclaims with triumph, 
“ these are my jewels,” K. A. W. 
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THE ARTIST. 


; THE MICROSCOPE, 
The Microscope is an instrument constructed, on 


similar principles as the telescope, which has greatly ex- 
panded our views ‘“‘of the manifoid wisdom of God.”’ 
This instrument, which discovers to us small objects in- 
yisible to the naked eye, was invented soon after the in- 
yention and improvement of the telescope. By means of 
this optical contrivance, we perceive a variety of won- 
ders in almost every object of the animal, the vegatable, 
and the mineral kingdoms. We perceive that every par- 
ticle of matter, however minute, hasa determinate 
form-——that the very scales on the skin of a haddock, are 
all beautifully interwoven and variegated, likea piece of 
net work, which no art can imitate, that the prickles of 
vegetables though magnified a thousand times, appear as 
sharp and well polished as to the naked eye; that every 
particle of the dust on a butterfly’s wing is a beautiful S_ 
jegularly organized feather; that every hair of our head 
js2 hollow tube, with bulbs and roots, furnished with a 
variety of threads or filaments, and the pores in our skin, | 


through which the sweat and perspiration flow, are so. 
numerous and minute that a grain of sand would cover a | 
hundred and twenty-five thousand of them. We per_. 
ceive animated beings in certain liquids, so small that 
fifty thousand of them would not equal the size of a mite: | 
and yet each of these creatures are furnished with a| 

mouth, eyes, stomach, blood vessels, and other organs | 
for the performance of a imal functions. 

In a stagnant pool, which is covered with a greenish 
scuin, during the summer months, every dop of the water 


is found to be a world teeming with thousands of inbab-— 
itaats, 


damp bodies, exhibits a forest of trees and plants, where 
the branches, leaves, | 
guished. Ina word, by this admirable instrument we) 
behold the same Almighty hand which rounded the spa-. 
.cious globe on which we live, and the huge masses of the | 
planetary orbs, and directs them in their rapid motions. 
through the sky, employed at the same moment In youn. | 
ding and polishing ten thousand minute and transparent | 
_globes in the eye of a fly, and boring and arranging veins | 
end arteries, and forming and clasping joints and claws, | 
for the movements of a mite! We thus learn the admi- 
rable and astonishing effects of the wisdom of God, and 
that the Divine care and benevolence are as much dis. 
played in the construction of the smallest insect, as in 
the elephant, or in thore ponderous globes which roll a- 
round us in the sky. These and thousands of other views 
which the microscope exhibits, would never have been 
displayed to the human mind, had they not been exposed 
by this admirable invention. 
In fine, by the means of the two instruments to whieh | 
I have now adverted, we behold Jehovah’s empire ex- | 
tending to infinity on either hand. By the telescop2 we’ 
are presented with the most astonishing displays of his | 
omnipotence in the immense number, the rapid motions, 
“and inconceivable magnitude of the celestial globes; and 
by the microscope, we behold what is still more incon- 
_¢eivable, a display of his unsearchable wisdom in the Di-| 
vine mechanism, by whicha drop of water is peopled 
With myriads of inhabitants, a fact which were it not 
subject to ocular demonstration, would far exceed the 
limits of huwwan conception or belief. We have thus the 
most striking and sensible luminaries of beaven, and 
from the loftiest seraph that stands before the throne of 
God, aud to the smajlest microscopic animalcula that e 
He is every where present. and, 
by his power, intelligence, and agency, animates, sup- 
Ports, and directs the whole. Such views, aad eontem- 


'|intense, that it boils a kettle of water in a few minutes, | 


‘eonvenient to the naval and merchant service. 


standing infinite,” thet, ‘this works are We the more readily publish this case, because 
that “this operations are unsearchable and past finding 


are rather inclined to believe that this may have been the 

out;’’ and they must excite the devout mind to join with } first instance in which the instrument has been employed 

cally in the language of adoration and praise. | in this state. And as we understand that the Operation is 

When thy amazing works, O God! se easy both to the operator and the patient, we cannot 

My mental eye surveys, but think it very important that the employment of it 

“Transported with the view, I’m lost should be widely extended. Melancholly instances of 

In wonder, love and praise.” _ poisoning are but too frequent. The action of poisons 

A NEW FIRE. | are often so speedy, and the discovery of having swallow- 

Captain Parry, in prepaing for the singular expedi- hee 

tion in which he is now engaged, found great difficulty, by 

we believe, in providing for the necessary process of sensibility of the ‘patient. This eperation'is the only re- 
coo%ing during the period he and his companions would 


source left; and it is consolatory to know that it is so 
be likely to be absent from the ship. At length he fixed || V°"Y Practicable and so efficacious. = A CITIZEN. 
on the lamp with incombustable week, which is fed with 


spirits of wine. This sort of fire is not only very wea* 


but very expensive, and is, of course, incapable of being | state of the stomach; a truth which cannot be too often 
applied upon a large scale. We have very recently seen | impressed upon those who are disposed to dabble in 
another description of fire, which is procured from a very | ,queckish ointments and nostrums. Mr. Abernethy tra- 
cheep and common liquid, without the interposition of ces nearly all the maladies which affect the Eye to this 
wicks of any kind. The heat which it produces is 80! fertile cause of human suffering, and tells the following 


humorous story in illustration of the vulgar errors on this 
| subject—we quote from the report of his lectures in the 
Lancet: ‘A lady and gentleman brovght their child to 


It would therefore, be peculiarly me with inflamed eyes; the pupils could hardly be dis- 


In the ‘tinguished: there were ulcers on the cornea, and it was 
summer season, it would be the most agreeable and eco- | very much clouded. They said, ‘Sir, we are going 
| nomical fires which families could wish tor, as it may b€| out of town, and we thought we would ask your opinion 
kindied in a moment, and extinguished merely by closing | of our child’s eyes. He has been under the care of sev- 
a valve. It is free trom all danger as the liquid will ig- 


eral of the most eminent surgeons, and he is getting rath- 
niie only in the cauldron in which it is used. Experi- 


DISORDERED EYES. 
Most of even our local diseases originate in a bad 


and causes a much greater ebulition than coal fire. It is 


|applicable to all the purposes of cookery, to any extent 
that may be required. 


boilers of steam engines; and if they be favorable, as} 
The monldy substance, which usually adheres to || there is no reascn to doubt that they will be, steamboats 


may soon traverse all the seas on the face of the globe, 
and fruit can be plaiuly distin- | 


as vet been exhibited only to twoor three persons—we 


‘| were among the number, and received permission to des- 
eribe it to this extent. 


of the kind, this discovery was the result of accident, and 


er worse than better.*? I said, **Do you expect that I 
ments are about to be undertaken for applying it io the|| wi}; prescribe to you an eye-water, an eye-salve, and so 
‘on? I tell you plainly, that I am persuaded that irrita- 
| ble eyes are occasioned by a disordered state of the stom- 
ach and bowels.’’ I thendesired the lad to put out his 
| tongue, and it was very furred and dirty indeed. I told 
| them that they must pay great attention to the child’s 
diet; to the regulation of his bowels; to take exercise in 


‘the open air,andsoon they said, “if that was 

€ have only to add that we) 9)! the advice I Id give th : 

have repeatedly seen it in operation, that we have no esd 

doubt whatever, that it will fully answer the expec- 

tations entertained of it. Like all extraordinary thing: ‘they were about seventy miles from the town, the child 
ized with a diarrhea, i 

it is so simple, that when it is made public every body d 

will be surprised that it has not been in use since the be- | : Th * a 

of the ly much better. ey now began to think there was 


some truth in what had been told them about a disordered 
Shinai state of the stomach and bowels, and away they came 
to hear something more about this matter, which, if they 

ous substances from the stomach, was used last aie ‘| had neha 


little patience. they would have heard at first 
we understand, by the physicians of this town with the | in a very few minutes. 7 
most complete success. 


as the liquid that supplies the fire may be contained within || 
a very moderatecowpass This important discovery has, 


Fro-a a the Comm! Telescope 


It was employed on a gentleman who had swallowed 1 Pitch Syiinge.--This is an invention of Mr. ‘Daniel 
a prodigious dose of muriate of mercury of corrosive sub- | 1 Flint, of Nobleboro’, Me. Its use is in paying ‘ihe 
limate and laudanum, and that too four hours after the || seams of vessels, and as such, is valuable to ship-builders 


poison had been swallowed, and after he had been in a \\ and others. Its principles are similar to those of 'the 


state of convulsions and total insensibility, for at least | ‘common syringe, with the addition of a cap so construct- 
two hours. He was in a deep state of insensibility when | eq that it can be inserted into the seam of the vessel; by 


Platious naturally lead us to advert to the character of 
God as delineated by the sacred writers, that ‘“‘He is of 


» power, and mighty im strength,’’ that, under- 


the tube was introduced into the stomach. A pint and i which means the pitch is more thoroughly forced into the 
ahalf of lime water, [the antidote to poison, }was firs; || apertures, and consequently becomes more durable.— 
injected, and it was pleasing to witness the immediate | About half the quantity of pitch is required; there being 
good effects It was suffered to remain afew minutes;'| none, or very little lost. The necessity of scraping is 
and even before it was withdrawn from the stomach the | entirely removed, and the paint may be put on to much 
convulsion had ceased, and the patient articulated seve- | greater advantage than when the mop is made wse of. — 
ral words as distinctly as the apparatus in the mouth || THis improvement is highly recommended by many of 
would permit, and rationally. the most eminent ship-builders in Maine, and will, when 
The lime water injected was as limpid and as pure as! its merits are more fully known, be generally adopted. 
lime water always is, but when it was pumped out it ‘Its advantages over the mop are obvious, and much 
had assumed the orange color, testing the presence of mu- |! credit is due to the inventor. 
riate of mercury. This test, however, was unnecessary, ; 
as a quantity of the poison that had not been swallowed, || Is the mailcoach, with its milestones, and its es 
proved the nature of it, We are happy to state that the | OF the ship, with her latitudes, and her ee the 


patient has recovered from the effects of this dose. |} best simile of life ? 
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340 MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. Vou. 1 
BIOGRAPHY. jpottesis a haman entombment, ‘The Till and strong 


| Till fierce and strong the clamor grows, 
sentatives of the people, all the public function- 


«* The proper study of mankind, is man.”’ 


And the wild war-boop bids it close. 
| aries, twelve thousand of the national guard, and Then starts Skunktonga forth, whose band 
ttcimss ||more than four thousand citizens in mourning, | Came from the Huron’s storm-beat strand, 
MIRABEAU. | formed the procession. A’ slow and melancholy And thus recounts his battle feats, 

Honore Gabriel Riqnetti de Mirabeau was born. music told of departed greatness, The thousand While his dark club the measure beats.”’ 
at Bignon, near the town of Nemours, on the ninth | torches, the intermittent cannons, the windows and But this scenic representation must not be con- 
of March, 1749. He lived forty-two years, in | balconies brezthing with all the beauty of Paris,} founded with the ordinary Indian war songs which 
AC which period he underwent every species of perse- | presented a striking and memorable contrast of| are sung by the warriors, when leaving their villa- 
be cution, was accused of every sort of crime, thrown | motion and stiilness, ef life and death. ges upon a hostile excursion, and whenever, during 
yh into prison seventeen times, by virtue of as many ‘the march, the excitement of music is necessaiy to 
lettres de cachet, procured chiefly by his own 


HE CASKET. || stimulate the party to encounter the fatigues or 


— 


father, tried, condemned, exiled, and executed in : — dangers of the expedition. The chief warrior 
effigy. He tasted the sweetness and bitterness of INDIAN WAR DANCE, | commences the song, and after its termination, he 
every individual stream which flows from the foun- | An Indian war danee, is an important incident |'S greeted with the well known exclamation, yeh, 


tain of human passions; he gave the impulse to @ in the events of a village—the whole population is! ¥¢?, from all the warriors——North American Rev. 
mighiy revolution; he created and directed tle | assembled, anda feast provided for all. ‘Lhe war- |! - 


dominant opinion of 25 millions of men for tWo | piors are painted and prepared as for battle. A || 
years together by the single magic of intellectual | post is firmly planted in the ground, and the sing- | : 
superiority ; he was hated and feared, and courted ers, the drummers, and the other instrumental mu- H THEODORE COLOCUTRONI, 
by antagonist factions ; he triumphed over every | sicians are seated within the cirele formed by the}, ‘The Grecian revolution has given birth to some 
obstacle, and avenged himself upon every enemy ; dancers and the spectators. ‘The music and the |, illustrious men, and has enlisted talents in the pub- 
he died an exhausted debauchee, a professed athe- dance begin. The warriors exert themselves with |jlic service which otherwise would have spent their 
ist, amidst the tears. and groans of thousands, inthe great energy. Every musele isin action, and there || force in the mountains, or in piratical expeditions 
bosom of an immense popularity ; and representa- is the most perfect concord between the music and ||!" the, Mediterranean.—Theodore Colocotroni was 
tive France bore him to his tomb within that splen- | their movements ; they brandish their weapons, the son of a famous leader of mountain Kephts (or 
did monument which she had raised in gratitude | ang with such apparent fury, that fatal accidents || "Obbers) remarkable for avenging om the Albani- 
to the lovers of their country, seem unavoidable. Presently a warrior leaves the ||28 the cruelties which that savage people inflicted 
His power at the moment of his victory over the | circle, and: with his tomahawk or castetete strikes |,0? the unfortunate Greeks in the year 1770. The 
jacobias was immense ; his popularity approached | {jp pos:. The music and dancing cease, and pro- Greek mountaineers, wiih Colocotroni at their head, 
to an idolatry for hisperson, He was tall, thick, | found silence ensues. He then recounts with a|.eXterminated the whole race of the Albaniaus,— 
and ugly ; yet he reigned more indisputably in the | Joud voice, his military achievements. He describes || Phe victor was invited by the Turks to a feast— 
hearts of the fair sex, than he did even in the tri-. qh. battles he has fought, the prisoners he has cap- he was immediately seized, loaded with irons and 
bane, ‘The girls embraced him as he walked the |) juyed, the scalps he has taken. He points to his|/ put to death with the most horrible tortures. His 
streets, threw ribbons around his neck, and scattered || wounds and trophies. He accompanies his narra- three sons, of whom Theodore, the revolutionary 
flowers before his feet. He gave himself up tothe tive with the actual representation of his exploits, chieftain, was one, then a youth, escaping to the 
most destructive excesses, and sunk himself to apa-\and the mimic engagement, the advance and re- | Mountains, became the leaders of a daring moun- 
thy in the mad voluptiousness which the finest Wo- (peat, are exhibited to his nation as they really oc-{'tain band, that hurled vengeance on their father’s 
men in Paris were proud to participate with him. | eyrred. There is no exaggeration, and no mis- |, murderers, ‘They carried desolation ‘through the 
At the same time, he never ceased from his intel- | representation. It would be infamous for a wartior | Turkish provinces, till at length the Turks found 
lestual toils ; his ambition was never lulled; his to boast of deeds he never performed. If the at- || it necessary to make every sacrifice of blood and 


reason was never intoxicated—never asleep. He | tempt were made, some one would approach and [treasure to reduce them; and a number of con- 
saw with accuracy the exact position in which he throw dirt in his face, saving “1 do this to cover 


'lfliets ensued, in which the former were unsuccess- 

was placed, and understood the relative strength | your shame; for the first time you see an enemy ful. ‘They were compelled to resort to bribery and 
and intention of the various parties with precision. | 


‘you will tremble.” But such an indignity is rarely i'treachery ; they promised pardon and reward to 
He restrained the aristocrats with bounds, and | necessary, and as the war parties generally contain | 


‘the Colocotroni’s ; and two of them having relied 
repressed the furies of the democratical faction :|/ many individuals, the charecter and conduct of, °° these promises were seized and beheaded.— 


he might have strengthened the hands of the King 5) every warrior are well known. Shouts of applause }) Theadere.estaped te the shod of Gunte, where he 
he might have quelled the clabs ; he might have accompany the narration, proportioned in duration || ehtered the British service, in which he served 
saved France. But death came and snatched him | 444 intensity to the interest it excites, His sta- 


nearly four years as a Lieutenant, and he subse- 
from the earth, when his life was invaluable, and tion in the circle is then resumed by the actor, and \| quently served as Captain in an Albanian regi- 
his loss irreparable, His debauches racked him | (he dance proceeds till it is interrupted in a similar || ™°™- fowards the latter end of 1820, he landed 


| with pain; his mind became lathergic, his energies manner, at the port Karacos, with seven men from Zante, 
languid, 


/ In the poem of Ontwa, a scene like this is so | 294 gained his native mountains, The celebrity 

Mirabeau felt that his end was approaching, and | we}} described, that we cannot resist the teniptation of his oar induced the bravest of the mountain- 
submitted to it with fortitude. He ordered the |'to transfer it to our pages. Of all who have at-|/C¢?S ( join his standard ; and they soon spread 
windows to be opened wide on the day of his tempted to embody in song the “living manners” jrevort through the whole SPURIEY 18. CORFRREISR 
ME death, “ My friend,” (said he to ‘ anabis,) * t shall || ofthe Indians, the anonymous author of that poem with the agents of the Greek priesthood. After 
die this day. When.a man has arrived at this ‘has been most successful, His characters and tra- jhe had sequaed at the capture of Tripolitza, 
oint, there remains but one thing to do, to en- | ditions, and descriptions, have the spirit and bear- his views enlarged with snecess ; and from his be- 


\. 
wreath the head with flowers, to surround the sense |:ngof life, and the whole work is not less true to| 1S 00 his arrival in the Peloponnesus, the dreaded 
with music, that so he may enter sweetly into that | parure than to poetry : 


CHAKACTER. 


f Captain of a numerous band with whom wealth 
| sieep from which he shall never more arise.” Ay - was apparently the sole object, his ambition aspired 
t He became speechless, but still remained sensi-| undred EP aNe Sara, to the office of generalissimo of the Peloponnesus. 
| ble. His sufferings were excruciating ; and taking All dressed and painted for the dance, In the pursuit of this object he encountered a rival 
up a pen he wrote legibly the word dormir (to fall | And sounding club and hollow skin, vin Mavrocordato, and their conflicting interests 
asleep.) He twice or thrice wrote to request that | A oom end meapused naan begin; greatly embarrassed the new government and re- 
they would give him opium. He fell back again’ With rigid limb and sliding foot, ‘tarded the progress of the revolution The gov- 
apparently dead, when some artillery being dis- | And murmurs low, the time to suit, ‘ernment preferred Mavrocordato; and in doing 
charged in the neighborhood, the dying Mirabeau | For ever varying with the sound, 


which we think committed an error which they 


raised himself upon one arm, opened his eyes, bave never been able to repair. Colocotroni was as 


The circling hand moves round and round; 
smiled, and said with a clear voice, “ Sonte-ce deja. 


Now slowly rise the swelling notes, 


‘superior in the field to the other Greek Generals, 
less funerailies d’ Achilie? J’ ai pour un s’ecle, When every crest more lively floats, as Lord Cochrane now is to any of their naval 
de. courage, et je n’ at plus pour un instant de Now toss’d on high with gesture proud, commanders.—N. H. Patriot. 


force,” He sank with the effort and expired. 
No monarch was ever carried to his long home. 
with such imposing magnificence : it was rather an| 


Then lowly ’mid the circle bow’d; 


While clanging arm~ grow louder still Where the heart is inclined, there also will the 
And every voice becomes more shrill, feet turn. 


| 
i 
: 4 
| 
| 
a 
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THE CABINET, 
A FLiGHT OF FANCY, 

For two years | was the martyr of a passion | 
scarcely dared to breathe. Rosina Leslie was 
one of the loveliest of beings, and | was attached 
to her with an almost idolatrovs devotion. To 
gbiain her, however, seemed impossible, as her 
father had destined her for a wealthy though worth- 
less novice. ‘This destination, | had many rea- 
sons to believe was not agreeable to Rosina, but 
her manners towards me were too distant and re- 
served to encourage me with hopes of success — 
Thus baffled and disheartened, | became melan- 
choly and abstracted. Every thing seemed gloomy. 
Spring itself seemed to pine to weeping fancy, 

* All nature look “3 extinct ; and she alone, 
Heard, felt, and seen, possessed my every thought, 
Filied every sense, and thrilled through every vein.” 


Meanwhile the rose had faded from Rosina’s | 
cheek, and her countenance was constantly suffused 
with gloom and sadness. My hopes began to re- 
yive, and as [ was, one day exulting at the fair 
prospects before me, I fell into a reverie. I det 
termined to do away at once, all scruple, to repair 
immediately to the dwelling of the accomplished 
Rosina, and there to reveal my whole soul, and 
ask her in marriage. When I reached the man- 
sion, she flew to meet me, but on seeing me her 
face was suddenly suflused with blushes, she bowed 
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ground had almost disabled him from rising. “ Is 
it you,” [exclaimed “how caine you here 2” 
Butturning around the mystery vanished, for | 


own apartment, and after a moment’s reflection, | 
perceived that all my romantic adventures were jl- 
lusions of the brain, and that my much loved fair 
one was still to win, before a prowd rival would re- 


Slight of funey.—{Nat. Banner. ] 


THE GEM. 
THE VENUS DE MEDICIS. 
It is generally known that one of the fingers of 
the Venus de Medicis has been supplied by a mod- 
ern artist. ‘The Giornale Enciclopedico, publish- 


found myself within the well known walls of my 


quiré to be checked. It was all, in fine, a mere || 


\able as the tanks or standing pouls of the same coun- 
"Ty are said toexhale an atmosphere of health, and 
to one of these Kandy has been supposed to owe its 
comparative salubrity. Snakes and other reptiles 
are so abundant, s) active, and so deadly, that but 
few birds ave seen, and for the songsters of an Eng- 
Tish grove the traveller must be content to receive 
in exchange “ apes that mow and chatter at him,” 
as if the island were Prospero’s Female infanti- 
cide is reported to prevail in some districts to a 
considerable extent ; and we can easily believe this 
of a country in which several brothers of the same 
family are accustomed to share the same wife ; and 
to crown all, at night the blaze of the sacrifice, the 
‘dance and the drum, proclaim that those who wor- 
‘ship at ail, worship the devil. Yet with all this, 
the island holds a prospect of better things. ‘I'he 


ed at Florence, gives the following curious account 
of the fact :—In the time of Cosmo III, Lord Os- 
sory, being in Florence, was une day, in the com 

pany of the Grand Duke, contemplating this won- 
'derful statue, and offered him 100,000 livres for it, 
if he could be induced to part with it ; asking two 
months’ time to procure the money from England, 
and adding that a ship should be sent from thence 
expressly for the purpose of conveying it. ‘The 
Grand Duke smiled at the proposal, but, without 
making any reply, turned towards the Marquis 
Malaspina, and desired him to note down his Lord- 
ship’s name, and the affair ended as a piece of 
pleasantry. Lord Ossory had a red cornelian stone 


politely and invited mein. After a long continued 
silence, I proposed a walk. She arose, adjusted 
her curls, put on her hat and veil, and led the) 
way. After we had continued our ramble for 
some time, I ventured to hint and at length fully | 
to disclose my passion. Rosina sighed, burst into’ 
tears, aud replied —“ You know not what you re-| 
quest, [ can never be yours; Iam given to anoth-. 


er” In Gespair, | exclaimed—“talk not thus, 
cruel Rosina, but remember, that your wretched | 
love will thus be consigned to the regions of il 
ry, and al) my anticipations of happiness will sink 
in toa premature grave.”—‘* Ob Sir,” said she, 
“spare me, those words distract my brain.” She 
wept, and after some further conversation, confes- 
sed the strength and sincerity of her attachment 
me. 
The sparkling waves of the Atlantic, when rip- 
pled by the gales ot June, and kissed by the sum- 
mer sun, danced not more gaily than did my heart 
atthis declaration. We arose and left the delighi- 
ful scene, not without some regret, and pursued 
our way back over moon-lighted hills, to the rest- 
dence of Rosina, when I bade her farewell, having | 
received her promise that she would one day be 
mine. Scarcely had I proceeded five steps before 
I met my rival, who with a sarcastic smile said, 
“Sir, | desire you will put yourself to no further | 
trouble about Miss Leslie, as you doubtless know. 
the relation in which I stand to her °—** Sir,” said | 
I, “ cross the not, as you value your life.” ‘ Do 


representing a cupid, which the Grand Duke hav- 
ing seen some days before, had admired so much 
that his Lordship wished to make him a present of 
and upon this occasion the Englishman, with a deli-| 
cate generosity, requested Cosmo, though he would 
not consent to part with the Venus, at least to per- 


having smilingly consented, his Lordship put the 
ring on the finger of the goddess, and fixing it as 
firmly as possible ; thus finding means to gratify 
the Duke with the cornelian, without wounding his 
self-love. Cosmo, thinking the representative of 
Cupid agreeable to the subject of the statue, suffer- 
ed the ring to remain; and the statue would still 
have been adorned with it, had not a certain per- 
sonage (the Italian Journalist says, a foreigner of 
distinction) wisely resolved to remove from the fin- 
ger of Venus this heterogeneous addition, clandes- 
tinely entered the gallery one day, and attempted 
to appropriate the ring to hims1f, Being obliged 
to force it off, and fearful, perhaps, that he might 
be surprised, he, in his haste, broke the finger ! 
He, however, failed in the attempt, although in 
what manner is not stated, since the ring is still 
preserved, appended toa little gold chain in the 
crystal cabinet of the Royal Gallery. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


ISLAND OF CEYLON, 


you know” said he “ whom you thus accost ?” An. 
insignificant coxcomb,” I replied. ‘ Coxcomb 
retorted he —* villain, thine insolence shall be pun-. 
ished.” “ Villain 1 said I, ‘then feel the effects of 


throat, and, hurling him to the ground, would 
have seal-d his fate forever, with my own dagger, 
had not my upl fted arm been suddenly arrested. 
The object of my rage, attempting to rise, cried 
lustily for why, in the natne of com- 
mon sense, do you cut and strike after this fashion ?” 
The sound of his well known voice made me start 
back with surprise, and looking at him attentively 
I beheld—not my imagined rival-- but my room 


my resentment.” 1 instantly grasped him b the || palms peeping forth from the vast tracts of jun- 


Ceylon, might seem to be a paradise on earth. 
Gentle undulations of what in England might be 
called well-dressed lawn (we speak of the south- 
west quarter)--rivers, rapid,‘ deep, clear—cocoa 


|gle—and marking to an experienced eye the site 
of some sequestered village—mountain sierras of 
no inconsiderable height, and of shapes the most 
|| fantastic—plants of all hues, the choicest orna- 


every variety, unless, perhaps, the emerald—such 
are some of the riches of Ceyl:n. But the picture 
has its deep shadows. Along the borders of those 
romantic streams there lurks an air, that no man 


mate and intimate companion, whose fall upon the 


mit him to marry her : to which the Grand Duke, || 


noble experiment of Sir Alexander Johnstone, as 


to the introduction of a species of jury trial, appears 


to have been crowned with most encouraging suc- 
cess. ‘The prejudice of caste is far less powerful 


‘than on the continent ; and the Dutch had long 
ago established in it a system of parochial schools 
‘and parochial preaching, which though for some 
time fallen into decay, Bishop Heber hoped, with 
the concurrence of government, which he solicited, 
to restore to more than former usefulness, and con- 
\nect with the national church. Meanwhile, as.a 
secondary measure, he moved the Society for Pro- 
‘moting Christian Knowledge, to establish one 
‘more central schools in the island, for the board 
and education of a number of native Christian 
_youths, who might thus be qualified to act as school- 
masters ; and in case of promising talents, become 


it. His Highness, however, would not accept of it ; |, recruits for the college at Calcutta ; thence return 
in due time, aad shed blessings on their native 


island.-~N. Y. Purthenon. 


ANECDOTAL. 


RIDICULOUS ANOMALIES OF THE LAW. 


At the Worcester Assizes last week certain par- 
ties were indicted for stealing two ducks ; but as 
it came out in evidence that they killed the two 
ducks before they stole them, Mr. Justice Little- 
dale directed the Jury to find them not guilty, on 
the ground that in legal conslruction the words 
“two ducks” must be taken to mean “two live 
ducks ;” whereas, it was proved these ducks were 
dead ; and the parties were not found guilty ac- 
cordingly. Query.—Is not a duck a duck ? And 
if not, what is it? Query, again.— Would the 
thieves who stole the ducks have been not guilty of 
stealing the ducks, supposing they had only half 


|| killed the dacks before they stole them? A_ noto- 


rious gang of robbers on the Windsor road escap- 
ed the Berkshire Quarter Sessions, last week, be- 
cause the drawing up of the indictment had des- 
cribed a gown and petticoat as the property of a 
woman instead of a man this said woman hap- 
pening to be married, the Learned Chairman held 
‘it legally belonged to the husband, and on this 
plea the whole gang were acquitted, much to the 
annoyance of a worthy magistrate who declared 
that he had heard of a wife wearing the breeches, 
but never before a husband wearing the petticoat. 
At the same sessions, an individual, tried on an 
indictment for sheep stealing, seemed in a fair way 
to escape, by his legal defender proving that the 
| animal was not legally a sheep, in consequence 


ments of an English hot housc-—precious stones of ||of not having become of age, and the matter was 


| put aside to be gravely argued ata future period, 
Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the mas- 
ter. The next sheep stolen from him he vowed he 
would call a pig, and try what the effeet of that 


can breathe long and live ; a fact the more remark- |! would be. 
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MASON IC MIRROR. 


OCTOBER 


Prize AppRress.—Who is the author of the Address 
pronounced at the opening of the Tremont Theatre ? is 
a question which most of the city, and some other editors, 
are racking theirbrains tosolve. Now it appears to us 
of little consequence whether it was written by James 
Jameson, or Jameson James. If the writer entertained 
so bad an opinion of his own bantling, as to induce him 
to father it on a man of straw, we conceive he had not 
only a right, but was justifiable in doing so. Who has 
sustained an injury by the evasion? If any, let him 
give evidence to that effect, and claim redress. It may 
be argued that he has attempted to impose upon the 
public by giving a fictitious name, and that the audience 
had a right to expect the author would have been an- 
nounced from the stage. Wedo not conceive that the 
suppression of this name, can be considered an imposition || 
more than that of any anonymous writer; and as to the 
right the audience had to expect the real name would 
have been divulged to them, such a condition was neither 
stipulated or implied by the manager. On what grounds 
then, rests the complaint ? To say that the successful 
poem was not the best offered, is only differing in opinion 


‘from the, committee, and calling in question their ability to 


discharge the duties imposed on them. A difference of 
opinion is at all times, and on all subjects, 
ted, if reason be left free to combat it; and to this point) 
the matter at issue should be confined; for we presume 


arbitrators in question. The avuthor’s name, is irrele- 
vant—and, indeed, were it re!evant, we believe its 
suppression has at least a precedent. If our memory 
serve us, the Address written by Mr. Wells, and which 
obtained the prize at New-Orleans, was accompanied 
only by the initial letters of his name. 

It has been intimated that dishonorable means have 
been resorted (o, to procure the adoption of the success- 
ful Address;-—that there was management derogatory to 
the high character of the commitiee 
be a serious charge; a direct thrust at the honor and in- 
tegrity of of the gentlemen composing that committee; 


and if it can be substantiated, should be brought for- | 


werd in a tangible shape. Let the gentlemen have a 
chance to explain; we doubt not that they will readily 
do it when called upon in a proper manner. On the 
contrary, shuuld they deem it inexpedient to obey such a 
call, their silence may be justly construed into an ac- 
knowledgment of the fact. We have no fear, however, 
of such a result; their character is too deeply interested; 
and from their high reputation, we must at present en- 
tertain the belief, that the conclusion is drawn from false 
premises. Prove the allegation and we will be among 
the first to condemn them; but the utterance of such 
charges Gn mere suppositions, or without strong circum- 
stantial evidence, is always unfair ard ungentlemanly.— 
There is a wide difference between error of judgment, 
and perversion of judgment. That the committee may 
have, in the present instance, committed the former, we 
are not disposed to deny; but should they be censured 


and publicly castigated for it? That they have wilfully 
been guilty of the latter, we cannot admit. 


It has also been said that the committee took unwar- 
rantable Jiberties with the address; that they curtailed and 


- amended; in substance, that they revised, and corrected, 


and «dap‘ed it to the stage. We know not on what evi- 
dence this assertion be predicated; but it seems to us to 
be much exaggerated. It is acknowledged that the com- 
mittee did—believing it to be too long for recitation-— 
strike out certain sentences, but we know of nothing to 
justify the belief that they altered or amended. That 
they hada right, in their official capacity, to do as much 


| 
to be tolera- | 


This we hold to)’ 


address in question, had reasonable grounds fer the pre- 


| 


common newspaper production, it would have been favor- 
no one will seriously impeach the ability of either of the [ 


the best offered, they were bound to award the prize to its | 
author, though the production were prose run mad. — |, 


<= 


as a did, we leave to the decision of others. We 
think, however, the argument that the address should 
have been rejected, because the author exceeded the limits 
assigned by the manager, is of little foree; we can conceive 
of no valid reason why a writer should be confined to a 
liane, more or iess; by assigning definite bounds to the 
range of intellect, you at once cramp the ideas, and can 


expect but a feeble production; and though a certain| 


number of lines are usually designated, we cannot be- 
lieve that the designator expects,—if it be his wish,—a 
literal compliance; nenher has this point been usually 
considered of importance, by adjudging committees.— 
A case in point, is the address delivered at the Boston 
Theatre on the 22¢ February, 1825. The writer was 
limited to sixty lines, and his address exceeded a hun- 
dred and fifty. So with the Ode recited at the Shaks- 
peare Jubilee, the author exceeded his limits by a hun- 
dred lines. 

With these precedents before him, the author of the 


sumption, that his exceeding the limits designated, would 
not be urged as an objection; and if precedents be worth 
any thing, the committee are certainly justifiable in dis- 


Tue —'The contents of the October num- 
ber of this work are—Contemporary Poetry; The'l hree 
Dogs of Nahant; The Lottery Bubble; The Broken 
Heart; Monuments; Stanzas; A North ‘merican Re- 
viewer; The Hope of Glory; Promised Poems, Dra- 
matic Notes; and “ritical Notices, affording to its read- 
ersa delectable repast. 


We will cheerfully receive the 
names of any of our friends at a distance who are desirous 
to subscribe for this publication; and will also see that 
it be regularly forwarded to them. As a literary and 
miscellaneous magazine it is not inferior to any now pub- 
lished in the country. Each number contains about sixty 
cctavo pages, composed entirely of original matter, and 
is afforded at the low price of four dollars a year. 


THEATRICALS.— The Comedy of Errors was repeated 


at the Boston Theatre on Monday evening, to a crowded 
house. The piece was well representsd, went off in 
a very lively and acceptable manner. Barnes and Hack. - 
ett, as usual, afforded abundant amusement; though there 
was a redundance of buffoonery. Hackett’s celebrated 
‘‘YayKeE Stony” is a rigmarole of nonsense. One 
must, for fashions’ sake, laugh at it, but then ’tis hardly 


regarding this point. On the whole, unless it be clearly, 
made out that the committee were influenced by dishon- 
orable motives, and gave a partial decision, we cannot] 
conceive that blame should be attachedto them. 

Of the merits of the address, Mr. Walsh says, no edi- 
tor dare praise it; of course we shall not. But we 


hope not to offend the gentleman, by saying, that as a 


ably received; though fora Prize Address it is truly bad | 
enough. But if it were, in the judgment of the committee, | 


All that can be said on this point, is, that the writer has | | 


been peculiarly fortunate; that he has got a ‘* deal sight” | 


more for his poem than it was worth; and that he may) 


now pocket his money, laugh at the dupes, if he have 


| made any; and chuckle at the misjudgment of the com- _ tate 


worth the pains. His Frenchman’s criticism on Shaks- 
peare, is of the same cast, though possessing more pith. 
His imitations of Macready, Hilson, and Barnes, were 
excellent; not much can be said in favor of his Kean 
Miss Rock appeared as Harriet Arlington in the 100 
Pound Note. She was welcomed with a round of hearty 
applause; and sustained the character in her usually ex- 
cellent manner. The favorite songs of “* Buy a Broom,” 
** I’ve been Roaming,”’ and ** Hurrah for the Bonnets 
of Blue,’ were executed in good style 

On Tuesday Mr Hackett took a benefit, and leave of 
‘| his Boston friends, His visit, though short, bas afforded 


_us much amusement, and we hope proved profitable to 


| himself and managers. 


| Mr. and Mrs. Duff made their first appearance on 
Wednesday evening, as Malec and Florinda, in the Apos- 

It is a waste of words to say these characters 
were admirably supported. ‘* This gentleman and lady 
have long been favorites with us. In genteel comedy 


Martyn Furnr.--This is the name of a man, sup-| and melo-dramatic characters, the former has few equals 


posed to be a resident of Randolph, Vt. who seems to be. on the American boards. 
anxious to make some noise in the world; aud to this, 
_end,—-it being the most fashionable way, and ‘all the | 
£0, 


*? has denounced the whole fraternity of Freema-. 


xons; called them lots of hard names, and finally, in. 


servile imitation of his illustrious predecessors, with. | 1) 


drawn himself from their association! This is truly” 
grievous,—we are extremely sorry to lose soa valuable | 
a member. ‘* But what evidence have you, sir, that he 
was a member ?’’ ‘* What evidence! his word to be 
sure.’ ‘Yes, sir, but people will lie so now-a-days, 
that their word is the very worst evidence you can have.”” 
“ Well, master devil, there is no occasion for dispute on 
that point, go about your business.’’ ‘* But, sir, pin 
this little scrap to the skirts of your article; I found it 
in the Royalton Advocate :”’ 

This Mr. Martin Flint is evidently a pretty hard char- 
acter—the tears of Masonry are probably still falling for 


the loss of such a silex. What will not men do to get 
their names into the newspapers ! ? It is so 
** Sweet to see one’s name in print ! 
Although that name be Martin Flint; 
Freemasons one and all look blue, 
Martin and Masonry are two !”’ 


Teasts.-—-Among the toasts given at the annual dinner 
of the Middlesex Agricultural Society, are the follow- 
ing :— 

“© The hypocritical Parson, the pettifoging Lawyer, 
and the Quack doctor, if they must live, may they live 
on each other.”’ 


“« The political and religious partisan, always on the 
right side, so is an off ox.” 
** Old Bachelors and Old Maids, with all their get- 


tings, may one get taxed and the other get married,”’ 


In tragedy Mrs. D. is the 
Her Madam Clermont, Hermione, 
| &e. never have been. perhaps never will be. equalled in 
‘this country.’” But it was a matter of regret, and not a 
‘Tittle surprising, that they should have bee. obliged to 
make their first bow to a ** beggarly account of empty 
boxes.’? From the reception given by the public the 
present season to T'ragedies, we are inclined to the belief, 
he wvever it may argue against correct taste, that Come- 
dies are generally better calculated to please our citizens 
and draw ‘ull houses. This may appear to be inconsis- 
tent with the generally conceived opinion of the taste of 


Bostonians; but the evidence afforded at both Theatres, 
certainly justifies the conclusion. 


On Thursday evening, Mr. and Mrs. Duff made their 
second appearance, in the Foundling of the Forest.— 
Count de Valmont, by Mr. D.; and the Unknown Fe- 
male by his lady. The performances were better attend- 
ej than on the last evening, and the play went off very 
satisfactorily. Mi. Hackett is re-engaged for a few 


nights. His Citizen, and Mons. Tonson; have given 
general satisfaction. 


bright leading star. 


Mr. J. Barnes appeared at the Tremont Theatre in the 
character of Dromio, on Wednesday evening, it being 
for the benefit of Mr. Hyatt. On Thursday evening, 
Romeo and Juliet—Juliet, by Mrs. J. Barnes. The 
garce—Comedy of Errors. Pizarro is in preparation, 


and will soon be brought out with splendid scenery 
and dresses. 


It is said that the French dancers are engaged at this 
house, and will soon make their appearance, 
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wick, and is a delectable morceau; we give it for the 
amusement of our readers. It is probably the result of a 
correspondence between him and his Pandemonium 
friends. Asa matter of history, the fraternity are cer- 
tainly under infinite obligations to him. 

«We say Hell-born Masonry, because, in sober 
truth, aad on calm reflection, a fitter term cannot be ap- 
plied to an Institution, which has done so much mischief 
in the world; and since the fraternity will have it, that 
their Order is the most ancient in the world, we are 
perfectly willing that they should trace it to the rebellion 
of Lucifer, for which he was cast out of Heaven—and in 
this case its principles and practices well accord with its 
orivin. It is quite probable that the Grand High 
Priest of Pandemonium made a mason of Eye; and that 
his second, if not third noviciate, was Cain, who, to 
show his proficiency, morganised his brother ABEL.— 
Atheism, Deism, Treason and Murder, have ever since 
followed in the train of the Institution. So much for the 
origin of the Black Banner !”’ 


After reading this, what reasonable man will say, the 
writer is not mad? It is evidently the offspring of a 
disordered mind, and we do seriously think that he ought 


to be taken care of ; it is the duty of his friends, and of 


the frieads of humanity, to see that he does no violence 
to himself, or to his neighbors. There is certainly at 
least one mad-house in the western part of the State; if 
not, we recommend the sober part of community to com- 
mence building immediately, for there are fit subjects 
enough to fill a hundred, and they should be provided for- 


Masonic DepicaTion.—We are requested to state, 
that the new Hail belonging to Washington Lodge No. 
5, Wickford, R. I. will be Dedicated and its officers In- 


‘stalled, on Wednesday, the 3ist inst. by the M. W.G. 


Ledge of Rhode-Island. The fraternity generally are 
invited to attend. 


Norrotk, Oct. 11.—Shocking Disaster.-—Brig 
Guatemala Packet, Chasteau, 9 days from Havana, for 
Baltimore, anchored in the Roads yesterday. Capt. C. 
who has come up to the town, informs, thai on Tuesday 
at 4 P. M. he took a pilot off the Capes, at which time 
it was blowing a gale from SSE. About 9 P. M. while 
under a heavy press of sail, off ~mith’s Island, in four 
fathoms water, orders were given to put the brig about, 
and notwithstanding the sea was running very high, she 
stayed; when she had payed off and was about to fill 
away, the pilot took the helm. The Spanish brig Ami- 
gos, formerly the Highflyer, of New-Orleans, had been 
passed by the Guatemala Packet, about half an hour pre- 
vious (o her heaving in stays, and was then seen under 


her lee. The Pilot thinking that he could pass her to || 


windward, luffed the G. P. and she was taken aback, 
when the Spanish brig was hailed, and desired to keep 
away, aving then more than sufficient room for that 


purpo-e, instead of doing so, she luffed up and struck the || 


G. P. stem on, on the larboard beam, which careened 
Ler so. much as to throw all hands to leeward, crushing 
every thing before her. I[n this dreadful situation both 


_ vessels remained thumping with shocking violence.—~ 


The crew of the G. P expecting her to sink every mo- 
ment, jumped on board the = migos, but soon returned on 
board their cwn vessel; began ‘o ciear themselves, and 
filling away the top-sail and fore top-mast-stay sail, she 
got clear. It is supposed, Mr. Howard, the pilot, a 
Spani-h gentleman, a passenger, and one of her crew 
were left on board the A. Capt. Chasteau remained all 
night at sea, with the injured side of his vessel to lee- 
Ward, in order io hau! off 


_ A tremendous sea running and the anchors of the \mi- 


"gos having dropped from her, bows, with the chain ca- 


bles bent,she was this brought to anchor, and lights were 
seen on her deck until one o’clock, A. M. when she dis- 
appeared, and it is supposed must have sunk with all 
hands on board, amounting to upwards of 50 souls, as 
the G. P. passed the spot after day light (having taken 
another pilot) without seeing any thing of her 

Capt. Chasteau states, that he heard’ the heart-rending 
cries of the Spanish crew, for more than ar: hour, with- 
out any ability to render them even the smallest assist- 
ance, and that, whilst he remained on board the Amigos, 
they seemed so entirely paralysed by the danger of their 
situation, as to be scarcely capable of making an effort 
for the preservation of their lives and vessel. 


commenced its annual session at Nashville, on Monday, | 
the 17th ult. On the same day Governor Carroll deliv- 
(cor his valedictory address. The Message adverts to a 
topic highly worthy of the attention of our agricultural- 
ists, —a more diversified applicatior. of our labors, s0 
to extract from our own soil all the various products it 
is capable of yielding, and to render us thus far indepen- 
dent of foreign supply. 
The subject of education is forcibly insisted on, and 
the condition of an ignorant and enlightened population, 
not more strongly than justly contrasted ; and it is re-, 
commended that an effort be made to obtain from Con- 
gress a relinquishment for the advancement of this ob- 
ject, of the public lands in the Western district of Ten- 
nessee. The revision of the criminal jurisprudence, the 
erection ofa penitentiary, the promotion of internal im- 
provements and communications, and an improvement 


The Message recommends also a monument to General 
Robertson, the founder of West Tennessee. 


From Montrevinro—The brig Nile has at 
length arrived at this port with a very valuable cargo 
belonging to Messrs. J. & T. H. Perkins & Sons, having 
been given up, after a detention of 18 or 20 days, by 
the Brazilian squadron, which had captured and carried 
her into Montevideo. 

By the Nile we learn that six Brazilian vessels of war 
were at Montevideo. Admiral Pinto Guedes was off. 
Buenos Ayres with a frigate, a sloop of war, a brig, a 
three masted schooner, and several smaller vessels, some 
of which were ordered to cruise continually, night and’ 
day, instead of lying stationary as formerly The Rio’ 
saludo was blockaded by a frigate and some small craft, | 
so that the Buenos Ayreans find it very difficult to get” 
their prizes to port, several of which were burned about | 
the beginning of August. The Patagonian squadron was | 
daily expected at Montevideo. The Brazilians were ac-. 
tively employed in repairing the fortifications at Monte- 
video, so that it was supposed the war would continue 
a long time to come.— Boston Traveller. 

The Greek Committee of New-York have re- 
ceived a letter from our countryman, Mr. J. P. Miller, 
dated Poros, June 22, enclosing another received by him 
from Gen. Church, stating that the succors from America | 
would make the Greeks capabie of rendering their coun- | 
try the greatest service, as their operations are often im- 
peded for the want of provisions and ammunition. It. 
has often happened, says he, that the Greek armies have, 
been three and four days without bread. Gen. C. is of | 
opinion that the great part of the provisions ought to) 
be given to the army, in order that the war may be car-_ 
ried on with the greater activity, and the contest be early | 
brought to a close. 


exciting the sympathy of many gentlemen in Hartford, | 
and prosecuting the editor of the Courant for a libel, left: 
the city as he «aid, Gestitute of funds except a donation | 
of 20 dollars from a generous individual. Some circum- 

'stances attended his exit to create suspicion, and two. 
gentlemen followed him, overtook, and searched him; 

when they found the poor man had in his pocket 100_ 


‘dollars In his trunk, under the linings in various places | 
‘they found 180 dollars, and also a note of $1200, and 
some smaller ones. 

Russra.—The Gazette of France contains a) 


letter from the frontier of Poland, of August 9th, ex- 


‘pressing an opinion that the movements of the Russian | 
‘fleet in the Black Sea, augur something of consequence 
on the part of the Court of St. Petersburgh. The wri-! 
‘ter remarks .—‘* Whoever has attentively observed the 
manner in which the wars between Turkey and Russia 
have been conducted, will find that the Black Sea fleet 
has always acted the most important part in them; for 
without it, there is no subsistence for the Russian soldier 
the moment he has entered the Ottoman territory; aud a_ 
Russian army might easily be taken in the flank and in | 
the rear by a Turkish army landing on the west coast of | 
the Black Sea.”? He thinks that the fiiting out of this_ 
fleet, (done as it is at great expense,) joined to the move- 
ments of the land forces, leave no doubt that plans of , 
great importance are on foot. 


A Carrer Manuractory is in operation 
'Tariffville, Conn. ‘The machinery is said to be very in- | 
_genious, and the quality and cheapness of the article man | 

ufactured such as to recommend it highly to purchasers. 
Carpeting is one of the most extensive articles of domes- | 
tic comfort and elegance, and we should rejoice to see. 
‘that of domestic origin taking the place of the products: 
of foreign looms. 


in the judiciary, are the other topics of the Message.— || 


It appears that the noted self-robber Avery, after 


THE AMARANTE 


OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


"T was Wisdom fashioned: Strength the Temple raised, 
And Beauty o’er the Fabric blazed. 


Ir has been suggested, that a periodical work. in the 
octavo form, devoted exclusively to Masonic subjects, 
of general interest to the Fraternity, would meet with ap- 
probation and support. Solicited to test the validity of 
this opinion, by experiment,—the only ordeal hy which 
matters of this kind can be definitely settled,-—the sub- 
scribers propose a monthly publication under the above 
tile. The first object of this work, is to collect and pre- 
serve, in a convenient and durable form, a portion of the 

most useful and elegant Masonic AppResses, that can 
‘be procured. In making this selection, particular regard 
| will be paid to perspicuity of style, elegance of diction, 
and applicability of matter; so that when combined, they 
shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADELESS 
| WREATH OF MASONRY,—a WREATH, that every Ma- 


| SON shall be willing to entwine around the altar of do- 
| mestic happiness. For, nothing can tend more tu improve 


‘the heart, to enlighten the mind, to render stronger the 
‘bonds of peace and unity, than the inculcation of the 
| sublime sentiments and rigid morality of that institution, 
which is the MAson’s FIRST LOvE.’’? The work will 
also comprise historical and other matter, worthy of pre 
servation. 


That there may be no misunderstanding in regard to 
this work, we think it incumbent to state, that a portion 
of the matter which it will contain, will be first published 
in the Masontc Mirror. The only object in establish- 
ing the AMARANTH, is to afford those, who prefer it, a 
publication devoted exclusively to the interests of Mason 


‘| ry. In a weekly paper, this cannot be the case. Further, 


we propose the octavo form; because we believe this 
form will best meet the wishes of our friends — it is more 
convenient for binding, and is better adapted to the Jibra- 
ry; for which, we design to make it, not merely an ele- 
gant, but a valuable acquisition. 


The AMARANTH will be published on the 15th of 
each month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, ele- 
gantly printed on new type with fine paper Every 
other number to be embellished with an elegant engrav- 
ed, or lithographic print, adapted, when practicavi¢ to 
‘the contents of the work. 


The price will be two dollars a year, payable on the 
reception of the first number, which will be put to press 
_as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained 
‘to warrant the expense. Any individual who will ob- 
‘tain six subscribers, and hold himself responsible, will be 
‘entitled to a seventh copy. Secretaries of Lodges, and 
agents for the Mirror generally, are requested to interest 
‘themselves in this work. Letters, post paid, may be 
‘addressed to the subscribers, as publishers of the Masonic 
| Mirror, Boston, Mass. 

Without further parlance, or making promises we can- 
not discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consid- 
eration and encouragement of the Fraternity. 

Subscriptions received at the Bookstores of R. P. & C. 
Williams, 79, Bowles & Dearborn, 72, and Hilliard, 
|Gray & Co., Washington street; at S. Hastings’ Station- 
ary store, 18, Congress street, and at Wheildon & Ray- 
mond’s Bookstore, Charlestown, Mass. 


Persons holding Subscription papers are requested to 


‘|return the names of such subscribers as they may have 


obtained, by the first of November; and retain the sub- 
scription paper for further use. 


MOORE & SEVEY 
Boston, August, 1827 
*,* Editors of papers to whom we send the Mirror in 
exchange, are requested to give the above publicity, and 


receive subscriptions. 


et 
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Vou 
4 fe THE WRE ATH. | For the Mirror. lage — so many of his ‘days had been passed, 
| ——————— Messrs. Sevey and Moore— were breathed the murmurings of his discontent— 
| ** Tho thus conba'd, my .gile thoughts may fly I hope not to offend ye, and even those haunts which endeared this ado ted 
t ___«Phro’ all the regions of variety” Otteay. But your ‘ Puzzles’ I’ve solved.—The solution I send ye. a were sought, not at once, to indulge in dreams 
— of love and hope—but t d 
a Take heed ! take heed ! When he’d have all the party to silence to ‘ rk despondence of his spirit. Amelia, too, 
~ Some monosyllabical body cries—‘* mum whose presence was once so replete with bright as- 
will go with speed, Il. Sociations, served but to increase his gloom—vain 
or T've now strung my bow ; was all the gaiety with which she hoped to dissi- 
|) My quiver is full, Is a pine-apple, calied by the botanists—ana; pate his care. [fin brighter hours Augustus was 
i iy And if oft I pull, It. beloved with the fervor of her feeling nature, he 
Some arrow may bit, you know. And every conveyancer soon learns to read was now, in nis taoments of gloom, cherished in 
O, pull away,” her heart with an affeetion yet more impassioned, 
i Dad shesebidtanter, iy. But why (thought she) the gathering shades upon 
Til “ For who is the coward to mind So, this way or that, [as you may also Hannah, | rs brow ? Can - not be Happy withost the ap- 
A shaft that’s flung, You may write that most beautiful feminine Anna. of multitude Can he not leave the 
i ni fea y scene where his hopes have failed, and seek in love 
and friendship alone, a joy worth all ambition eould 
have promised ? Amelia was happy still—for Au- 
a Are blind, are blind, In music, an O with a tail, is a minim. ustus was th h o£ 
Ta When both of his eyes are blind ?”” VI 5 Was the same to her as in former days ; and 
in loosing the fickle favors of the world, she knew 
The bow Now, my friends of “The nota pin, || he had not lost that which ought to have secured 
Ra And his mane ew— In reading these words, at which end you egin. them. But with all the splendor of talent, Augus- 
a Till the maid was heard to ery And besides, the initials— (and finals too, mind ye,) tus was deficient in firmness ef mind, and inde- 
i " “OO! take this dart, May be read either way so as—-(if ye’re not blind, ye pendence of spirit. His time was wasted in gloomy 
hE From my aching heart, May see,—sminim, Anna, deed, ana, and mum, indolerce, till at length he sought in intemperance 
z i ‘ Dear © upid, or else I die !”” Or mum, ana, deed, Anna, minim—) to come a fancied oblivion of his ills. ‘The companions of 
ae i I die, I die,, © a courteous address, that all married ladies his virtuous days forsook him—his friends, while 
he i Dear Cupid, or else I die !”” [ And I care aot which way the word written or read is] || ihey mourned his degeneracy, left in the haunts of 


He said and smil’d, Have claimed, and been pleased with, since old Mrs. || dissipation one who might command the respect 
‘© T am bat a child, Adam : and admiration of all. But Amelia, with woman’s 


And should have no skill to find, For, gentlemen, try it yourselves, it is madam. constancy, was faithful still. Many were the ef- 
E’en with both my eves, CEDIPUS. forts of her family to lead those affections from an 

) i i Li scorned ana forsaken, found one, at least, whose 
I m blind, MISCE LLA N Y. || look would not reproach, whose tongue would nev- 

You see, fair maid, I’m blind. [Philadelphia Ariel.] er censure. For him the music of her harp was 

still awakened—but at times a melancholy tone 
{* Bats pray, he calm, A SGBAP, would steal into those strains meant for gaicty 
And Ill name a balm, Lethean streams, alone —that eve, though its glances were all his 

Prepared by an older hand, The sorrowing sense to steep, owa, was fast losing the lustre of its hue--and that 
That I'm sold is sure ablivion of the cheek, where the rose once bloomed so brightly, 
These wounds to eure,— Op; which I cannot weep. had not now one trace of its crimson tinge. - Rach 

"Tis Hymen applies the band ¢ In that season of Ife when the heart’s enthusi-|| day, as it passed, brought deeper melancholy to the 
The band, the band, asm gives fervor to all its affections, first commen-|jheart of Augustus—-and fainter, with every morn. 

Tis Hymen applies the band. ced that uufortunate attachment between Augustus!|ing’s dawn, beamed the eye of the unfortunate 
and Amelia. The genius and accomplishments Amelia—till, at last, it was shrouded in death !— 

vs > Augustus were the themes of every tungue. He | She died the victim of love and grief. Deeper, 

But must haste omer possessed a proud and aspiring soul—he anticipa- | still deeper, in the intoxicating bowl, Augustus 
ted, with sanguine confidence, the time when his|;sought ta steep his distracted senses. Thou’rt 
These fluttering things, talents and industry would be an honor to himself,| nothing—all are nothing now, (thought he)—he 
My dazzling wings, and service to those around him. His own Ame-|| dare not think upon the past—he would not dwell 

Which she tells me were made to fly, lia, with a heart that could so well appreciate his!) upon the future—his constitution, exhausted by ex- 
To fly, to fly, excellencies, found a proud enjoyment in those||cess, and wasted by the desponding melancholy 

She tells me were made to fly.”’ plaudits so often associated with his name, and||which he so long had cherished; warned him of 

MELVIN A. happiness in those warm affections which her own|\his approaching end He awaited it with impa- 
HY, souehal ePChaiiberce. charms had created. O ' there was not one thorn!! tient despair.......and Augustus, too, found an early 
SONG. among the roses of their own Eden—there was not grave—the victim of disappointed, ambition and of 
one cloud in the pure skies that lumined its bow-' blighted affection. Bat, alas ! 
The Light of the Scene is Woman’s Eye, ens there were no sounds : but those that told off ‘* The only heart—the only eye 
More bright then the sun by fur, happiness, in cheering whispers, to the heart. If), 


Had bled or wept to see him die, 


Amelia’s voice was heard in song, the strain was of And mourn’d abave his stones 


the most joyous melodye—her harp had not one || 
sound of sadness in its varied notes—and hghtest 
in the dance were her own footsteps, among its pis own: YLVIA. 


graceful evolutions, Thus passed those days away, An Enigma, said to have been written, by Mr. Can- 


till Augustus, in the tumult of the world, exchanged | ning—which for a length of time, baffled the skill of all 
the dreams of those romantic hours, for the cold!| England to solve. 


realities of life :—And cold they were to one so “ There is'a word of plural number, 
enthusiastic ! rugged, indeed, to one so ambitious, A foe to peace and human slumber, 


Fair as the moon in her summer sky, 
And pure as the evening star. 

O! were it not for this lovely light 
Our earth would be strangely dark ; 

But there it beams—as charming quite 
As the bow that cheer’d the ark. 

Put out the light of the radiant sun, 
The moon would but look more fair; 

Put out the moon, that gentle one, 


were those steeps towards the temple of fame, over Now any word you chance to take, 
The stars would still sparkle there. which not even genius could give wings to bear By adding S, you plural make; 
But put out the light of Woman’s Eye, him— but step by step his wearied feet must tread, But if you add an % to this, 


And Death would soon spread his pall 


And sweet, what bitter was before.’’ 


Solution.—The word is cares, to which, by adding 
an S. you have caress. — 


till even the hope which carried him along seemed 
O’er all that we love beneath the sky, to sicken with delay. Deep in his susceptible: 
And Darkness bury us all.* heart were the stings of disappointed ambition ! 
“And Darkness be the burier of the dead. Shakespeare. || In those woods which surround the beautiful vil- 
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